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GIFTS AS EDUCATIVE MATERIALS 

PARTS I, II 



PATTY SMITH HILL 
Teachers College, Columbia University 



This article will attempt to treat Froebel's gifts from the fol- 
lowing points of view : 

Part I. Froebel's gifts as one phase of the modern tend- 
ency to introduce activities and materials into education. 

Part II. The fundamental aims which Froebel had in mind 
when planning the activities and materials of the kindergarten. 

Part III. The degree of success attained by Froebel in 
attempting to apply his educational principles to the use of 
materials in the kindergarten. 

Part IV. Some present-day conceptions of the aim of ma- 
terials in the kindergarten. 

Part V. Some present-day conceptions of the application 
of Froebelian principles to the use of materials in the kinder- 
garten. 

PART I 

froebel's gifts as one phase of the modern tendency to 
introduce activities and materials into education 

A broad, philosophical interpretation of the term material 
would have to include all the varied agencies of the modern 
curriculum ; but this article will limit the term to the more ordi- 
nary, external conception of materials; for example, the interpre- 
tation of the term as "supplies" for such modes of expression 
as art, construction, etc. 

Froebel's philosophy of life and education demanded materials 
as a fundamental element in his scheme. 

He had been preceded by Comenius, Pestalozzi, and others 
in the use of activities and materials as educational agencies; 
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but no predecessor had placed these in the philosophical setting, 
seeing them in their organic, basic relationship to the other phases 
of the curriculum. 

In other words, the activities and materials of the kinder- 
garten are the result of Froebel's most serious attempt to apply 
his voluntaristic philosophy to the smallest detail of child-life; 
and while the vastness of the attempt often betrayed him into 
puerile applications, his very errors should provoke a certain 
respect, for they are evidences of his unwillingness to voice a 
philosophy which was not firmly rooted in life and which, in 
turn, would illuminate the smallest detail of life and educational 
practice. 

Unfortunately, the terminology in which Froebel voiced his 
educational theories and christened the technique of the kinder- 
garten is not always intelligible to educators in general, and has 
been one of many other causes for the separation which often 
exists between the kindergarten and the elementary school. Now 
that the kindergarten has become a part of the public-school 
system, its peculiar terminology is growing more familiar, and 
"gifts" and "occupations," Froebel's technical terms for the 
kindergarten materials, are more generally understood. 

It is taken for granted that readers of this article know what 
the Froebelian materials are, and therefore no description will 
be given. 

The proper perspective for a valuation of Froebel's gifts 
and occupations is secured when viewing them — ( i ) In their rela- 
tion to the other instrumentalities of the kindergarten or as only 
a small part of the whole; (2) As one phase of the modern tend- 
ency to introduce activities and materials into education. 

This latter tendency is evident all through education — from 
the plays and games, the gifts and occupations of the kinder- 
garten, the art, manual training, domestic science, and laboratory 
method through the elementary and secondary schools, to the 
departments of technology in higher education. 

How far this change of ideal from the passive to the self- 
active conception of education is directly or indirectly due to the 
educational philosophy of Froebel cannot be discussed here; but 
the statement that all education is growing more active, more 
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closely related to life, with a tendency to lay more emphasis 
upon development than abstract instruction, needs no argument. 

We are inclined to call his the "new education," and while it 
must be acknowledged that it is a present-day reaction from the 
formal, abstract method of instruction of an earlier day, in reality 
it is an attempt to reinstate that early racial method of education 
in life, used unconsciously in primitive society, but now con- 
sciously illuminated by the richness of the knowledge and highest 
spiritual ideals of civilization. 

An exhaustive study of the significance of materials in an 
ideal of education based upon self-activity and development 
would presuppose a knowledge of philosophy, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, science, art, and industry far beyond the attempt of this 
article. To be adequately understood materials would have to 
be studied from at least three typical view-points: (1) philo- 
sophical, which would involve the consideration of some of the 
oldest and most fruitful problems of philosophy — i. e., the rela- 
tion of matter to the development of mind, of the objective to 
the subjective life, of body to spirit, of nature to man, of the 
not-self to the self; (2) psychological, which would require a 
study of the relation of sensation and motion, and of stimuli and 
response to the life of feeling and thought; (3) sociological, 
which would demand a knowledge of the part activities and 
materials have played in deepening the sense of social conscious- 
ness through the medium of social co-operation. 

While such a study of materials would illuminate the problem 
of activities and materials in the kindergarten and subdue the 
tendency of kindergartners to make an educational fetish of the 
gifts and occupations, the limitations of this article require con- 
centration upon the discussion of Froebelian materials in general 
and the so-called gifts in particular. 

PART II 

THE FUNDAMENTAL AIMS WHICH FROEBEL HAD IN MIND WHEN 

PLANNING THE ACTIVITIES AND MATERIALS OF THE 

KINDERGARTEN 

It requires the most patient, sympathetic study of Froebel to 
select what must have been the most fundamental aims which 
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he had in mind when he planned the technique and instru- 
mentalities of the kindergarten. 

Two principles must be mentioned which seemed to be the 
"seed thoughts" out of which all the lesser aims grow : ( 1 ) Froe- 
bel's conception of (a) mind as activity, (b) of the child 
as a self-active, creative being, (c) and education as a process 
of development by which man comes into harmonious develop- 
ment with nature, man, and God. 

These convictions are voiced on every page of his writings 
and are the burden of his thought in a somewhat unsuccessful 
struggle to systematize his philosophy and express it in terms 
which could be understood. 

With his deeply religious nature he bases the necessity for 
manual training, not primarily upon the necessity of earning a 
livelihood, but upon the creative principle inherent in man as a 
child of God. The line of argument is as follows: 

a) "God creates and works productively Each thought 

of God is a work, a deed, a product. .... The spirit of God 
hovered over chaos and moved it; and stones and plants, beasts 
and man took form and separate being and life." 1 

b) "God created man in his own image; 

c) "Therefore man should create and bring forth as God. 
His spirit, the spirit of man, should hover over the shapeless and 
move it that it may take shape and form and a distinct being and 
life of its own. 

d) "We become truly Godlike in diligence and industry, in 
working and doing which are accompanied by the clear percep- 
tion or even by the vaguest feeling that thereby we represent the 
inner in the outer; that we give body to spirit; form to thought." 

(2) Froebel's conception of mind as activity would seem to 
demand as its counterpart an acceptance of the reality of the 
world of nature as the condition of human activity, offering 
limitations which furnish the necessity for effort in a process of 
self-realization. The ideal of the child as a self-active, creative 
being, requires that education should offer materials which are 
in a sense complementary to mind, yet offering through their 

1 Education of Man, pp. 30, 31. 
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apparent oppositions and limitations the conditions for activity, 
effort, and development. 

While it is claimed that Froebel did not entirely escape the 
dualistic conception of nature and humanity, he feels deeply the 
oneness of all life in spirit and essence, apparently without deny- 
ing the reality of nature. Dr. Cole thus states a general miscon- 
ception of Froebel's attitude toward reality : 

Contrary to a prevalent impression Froebel is distinctly for reality in 
education. Realizing to a greater extent than Fichte, or than Herbart, 
that nature is real, and to a degree objective, Froebel took his educational 
materials from the near at hand, developed occupations from contact with 
visible and tangible objects and studied nature for what it is, as well as for 
what it may symbolize. 8 

With the emphasis laid upon the child as primarily a doer, 
the possibilities of any material in the educative process will 
depend upon — (a) The possibilities of this material considered 
in itself, i. e., what can be done with it; (b) The degree to which 
this same material responds to the activities, capacities, and 
powers of the doer. 

Froebel thus describes what, from the child's point of view, 
is required of materials: 

Therefore the child likes best that plaything, whatever its outward 
appearance may be, by which and with which he can form and accomplish 
most.' 

That Froebel felt that materials should be carefully selected 
in the light of finding those which are a true counterpart to the 
self-activity of the child, and those which are a means of nourish- 
ment to mind is quite evident. He writes, 

An object must therefore be given to the child, not merely for his out- 
ward bodily activity, but rather for his inward activity, the activity of his 
soul and for the development and cultivation of this activity. It is by no 
means unimportant, it is, on the contrary a thing of the highest importance, 
what kind of an object is here provided for the child as a true counterpart 

of himself It is to be an object like the child, but at the same time 

his pure opposite.* 

Or again, 

As a being complete in himself, bearing life in himself, developing and 
appropriating life to himself .... the child seeks also a counterpart to him- 
B Percival Cole, Herbart and Froebel, p. 14. 
s Education by Development, p. 200. 'Op. cit., pp. 180, 181. 
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self an object which is opposite to, yet like himself. It must therefore, 
firstly, as a similar object, be such a one as will enable the child, for the 
free unfolding of his self-determined nature, to make from it everything 
which he wishes. 

Thus out of many minor aims growing out of these major 
ones, the following might be selected as giving the raison d'etre 
for his educative materials. 

a) Self -realization and self-knowledge. — The conviction that 
self knows self — that thought conies to consciousness through 
its objectivation in outward form, as a mirror to mind is marked 
in Froebelian literature. 

As the child comes to know its own face through its mirrored 
reflection, so man has come to self-knowledge through his effort 
to stamp his own image on nature and society. Thus, thought 
comes to itself, through externalization, what Froebel describes 
as "making the inner, outer," "the internal, external," "giving 
body to spirit," and "form to thought." Froebel thus describes 
the necessity for the ceaseless activity of childhood : 

The child's activity .... has its foundations in the effort, first of all, 
to make known his inner life in and by means of outward phenomena, as 
soon as it comes to his perception — to place this life objectively before 
himself and externally to himself; and next to appropriate the inner life 
of things around him, and indeed to come to a knowledge of it by this 
reproduction. 5 

b) Control (i) over material, (2) over social experience, — 
Froebel is deeply imbued with the value of limitations and opposi- 
tions in calling forth effort. The theory of effort as conditioned 
in the necessity for overcoming the difficulties which interpose or 
obstruct the self in the process of realization is evident. Dr. 
MacVannel says regarding Froebel's theory of opposites and 
their reconciliation : 

When with Fichte he emphasizes opposites, antagonisms, or a system 
of limits as the condition of activity, effort, work and self-development, 
Froebel is surely on the right track. 6 

The value of outward form, in calling forth the effort of the 
ego when mastering the difficulties which arise in trying to body 

5 Op. cit., p. 64. 

•John Angus MacVannel, The Educational Theories of Herbart and Froebel, 
p. 90. 
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forth thought is emphasized. As one child in the manual-training 
class expressed it, "Teacher, I tell you there is a big difference 
between looking at a chair and making one." 

The spiritual unhealthiness of the child whose early life has 
been sacrificed to the dangers of the "boundless" and "formless" 
by lack of materials and opportunities for externalizing thought 
and feeling is thus described by Froebel : 

If this requirement of the human being in general is not fulfilled for the 
child by suitable objects coming to him from without, he seeks to satisfy 
this requirement of his nature by means of his power of imagination 
(fancy). But the images of fancy lead the human being, and even the 
child, very easily into the boundless and formless, as they at the same time 
more weaken than strengthen the human being and this even in his early 
development. 7 

He values work, play ("self-employment") with materials 
for these reasons : 

They free man from the life of empty, formless, vacant, as well as 
measureless imagination and fancy, which is inwardly full of disturbance 
and outwardly demoralizing and annihilating. 8 

Not only control, but continuous progress in control must be 
provided. This need Froebel endeavored to meet by a sequence 
of geometrically related materials progressing from the simple 
to the complex in the analysis and synthesis of form. The 
inability of the child to control materials in good form was to 
Froebel the indication of his need for materials which provide 
gradually increasing difficulties, which would guarantee steady 
progress in power and ability to organize and control experience : 
Therefore (as every one who has watched the impulse of healthy children 
will have been convinced) the as yet slight power of the child is not in a 
condition to obstruct his impulse to creative activity, but, on the contrary, 
he seeks to strengthen and elevate this impulse by increasing demands on 
the efficiency of his power." 

c) Social co-operation. When viewed from the social point 
of view activities and materials are rich in values for deepening 
a sense of social consciousness. 

In race development materials have brought social dependence 
to consciousness in the need of social co-operation in realizing 

7 Op. tit., pp. 179, 180. "Op. cit., p. 201. 'op. tit., p. 65. 
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social ends, industrial, aesthetic, and religious. The social con- 
tributions of many were necessary to meet the individual and 
social needs. There was the constant interchange of ideas neces- 
sary for the reconstruction of experience among the mature 
members of society ; and the transmission of experience from the 
mature to the inexperienced apprentice in that progressive control 
necessary to the skilled artisan. 

Even the competition of festivals where rival social groups 
vied with each other for supremacy was rich with the social 
suggestions necessary to progress in the reconstruction of ex- 
perience within the group. 

"If," according to Dr. John Dewey, "society is a number of 
people held together because they are working along common 
lines, in a common spirit, with reference to common aims" 10 
we can readily appreciate that "common needs and aims demand 
a growing interchange of thought and a growing unity of 
sympathetic feeling." 

d) To promote a sane balance and proportion between the 
intellectual and emotional life on one hand and the practical 
and executive on the other in a life of social service. — To Froebel 
this is a principle of individual and social hygiene necessary to 
maintain health of mind and body in the individual and the 
relation of privileges and obligation in the social organization. 
In the following quotation it is to be remembered that religion 
must be interpreted in its broadest sense as a consciousness of 
relationship to God and man. 

As for religion, so too for industry, early cultivation is highly impor- 
tant. Early work guided in accordance with its inner meaning confirms and 
elevates religion. Religion without industry, without work, is liable to be 
lost in empty dreams, worthless visions, idle fancies. Similarly work or 
industry without religion degrades man into a beast of burden, a machine." 

e) The interpretation of life through the reproduction of 
ideal modes of human experience in the educative process. — 
Froebel endeavored to use the activities of play and work as a 
means of clarifying, expanding, and deepening the child's social 
experience and vision of the significance and meaning of social 

10 The School and Society, p. 23. 
^Education of Man, p. 35. 
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life. Dr. John MacVannel defines Froebel's conception of the 
kindergarten as, 

a society of children engaged in play and its various forms of self-expres- 
sion, through which the child comes to learn something of the values and 
methods of social life, without as yet being burdened with too much of 
intellectual technique. 12 

Froebel expresses the interpretative value of play as one of 
his fundamental aims : 

to develop man's inner as well as his outer eye from an early age, for the 
near and distant relations of life, for perceiving them rightly and for seeing 
through their inner coherence, is one of the ultimate and highest aims of 
these plays for the welfare and blessing, for the joy and peace, for the 
individual human being as well as of humanity. 13 

/) To bring to the child's consciousness, intellectually, the 
objects and qualities of objects in space. — It must be acknowl- 
edged that this was one of the aims of Froebel most painfully 
prominent when one turns from his inspiring theory to his more 
imperfect practice. This aim and application of Froebel often 
betray him into an apparent abandonment of his theory of 
development and into a reversion to the method of abstract 
instruction far afield from the nature, the needs, and the ex- 
periences of the child. His division of forms of expression with 
the gifts into (1) forms of life; (2) forms of beauty ; (3) forms 
of knowledge, while a sincere attempt to provide a broad culture 
in utility, art, and knowledge is at present under the fire of peda- 
gogical and aesthetic criticism which will require an educational 
adjustment in the kindergarten. 

n MacVannel, op. cit., p. 100. 

13 Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, p. 131. 

[To be continued] 



